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BOOKS AND CITIZENSHIP} 


By GERALD W. JOHNSON* 


The greatest compliment paid to 
the public library in modern times 
was when Hitler burned the books. 
Of course, it was intended to be an 
insult, but as to be insulted by a 
rogue is a badge of honor to an 
honest man, so to be attacked by a 
tyrant is proof that an institution is 
a bulwark of liberty. 

The existence of a good public 
library is inconsistent with the exis- 
tence of any form of tyranny over 
the mind of man. On one occasion 
before he became President, Andrew 
Jackson was summoned as a char- 
acter witness for one of his friends 
who had been indicted for an affray. 
As it was about the fifth or sixth 
time the man had been involved in 
public brawls the prosecuting attor- 
ney had Jackson in a corner when he 
asked if it were not a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that the defendant 
was a turbulent character. But Old 
Hickory came back with a magni- 
ficent answer. “Sir,” he declared 
haughtily, “my friend Patton Ander- 
son is the natural enemy of scoun- 
drels!” 

Taking a leaf out of his book, I 
am delighted to testify tonight that 
my friend, the public library, is the 
natural enemy of scoundrels. It fol- 
lows, of course, that when scoundrels 
are in power the public library be- 
comes a subversive character, and 
they are quick to take steps to sup- 
press it. Mussolini, Hitler, Stalin, 
Franco—none of them could afford 
to tolerate the free dissemination of 
ideas, and all have stripped the 
shelves of the libraries when they 
have not closed them altogether. 

So if you would know when 
scoundrelism begins to infect our 
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own system of government—for we 
are not immune, any more than 
other nations—watch where the at- 
tacks begin on the public libraries. 
Whether the assault is led by a 
gaggle of silly old geese in Texas, or 
by a herd of donkeys unfortunately 
included in the United States Senate, 
it masks an effort to deprive Ameri- 
cans of their hard-won freedom, and 
any man who aspires, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, to strip us 
of our liberty is a scoundrel of the 
deepest dye. 

“One may smile, and smile, and 
be a villain; at least I’m sure it may 
be so in Denmark,” quoth Hamlet. 
It may be so here, too, and here it 
may be that one may do more than 
smile—one may be convinced that 
he is the last surviving patriot in a 
nation where all others are attainted 
of treason, and yet the man so con- 
vinced may be a villain as far as his 
acts are concerned. 

It is time for Americans to quit 
making excuses for such people. We 
have been saying all too often, “Oh, 
I can’t approve of his methods, but 
after all he means well.” He doesn’t 
mean well. He means damnation to 
everything essentially American. He 
hates freedom of thought, on which 
Americanism is based. He aspires to 
subvert the government as it is, and 
turn it back to the police state. He 
loathes Brandeis and Holmes and 
the Court that they adorned, and 
yearns for the Star Chamber, for 
Jeffreys and the Bloody Assizes. His 
sincerity is nothing to admire, for he 
has made a compact with death and 
an agreement with hell, and his 
loyalty is to the Prince of the Powers 
of Darkness. 

This building is massive. Its walls 
are stronger than those of many a 
medieval fortress. But what is the 
strength of a wall if there is no 
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archer behind the loopholes, no 
swordsman to man the battlements? 
A great public library, such as this, 
is a strong point only as long as 
there are freemen able and willing to 
defend it; otherwise it is only a 
cenotaph, empty and meaningless 
except as a memorial to dead liberty. 

There is an analogy here with the 
republic which in three centuries has 
grown from a handful of pioneers in 
a howling wilderness into a nation 
that in all material respects is the 
most powerful in the world. But of 
what avail are our ramparts if we 
lack the spirit to defend them? 
When its light is extinguished, the 
Statue of Liberty is only an obstruc- 
tion to traffic. If freedom of thought 
were extinguished, the vast structure 
of the United States would remain 
as no more than a bitter reminder of 
a time when we had been great. 

The task imposed upon Americans 
of this generation is, in my opinion, 
too heavy for human nature to bear. 
It is nothing less than to lead the 
free nations of the world in the path 
of peace and freedom to the goal of 
world-wide justice under world-wide 
law. I do not think that we shall ac- 
complish it. I do not hope that we 
shall even come near success, for to 
reach the goal would require a com- 
bination of wisdom, skill, energy and 
patience far exceeding the best ex- 
hibited by any nation since history 
began. 

But to advance even a step or two 
along the road would be a triumph. 
It would be so great an achievement, 
indeed, that I think it would com- 
pare favorably with the best ever 
done by the great nations of the 
past. For to go even a little way 
along that road would show that it 
can be done, and set a new standard 
of achievement for the long cen- 
turies of the future to try to equal 
or surpass. If we carried the nations 
any measurable distance toward 
world-wide justice under world-wide 
law, some future philosopher like 
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Macaulay’s New Zealander might 
reflect, as he mused upon the ruins 
of New York, that as Greece gave 
the world philosophy, and Rome 
gave it law, and Britain gave it un- 
bought justice, so it was the glory of 
America to have given it hope. 

But to achieve the smallest meas- 
ure of success in this great task will 
tax all our energies. Cheops’ slaves 
could build the Great Pyramid with 
fettered limbs because it is a ma- 
terial thing; but we cannot build the 
beacon unto mankind with fettered 
minds. To have any chance at all 
we must know all that we can of all 
that has been thought, and that will 
not be enough, for we must contrive 
methods of government never yet 
thought of. Among other things, we 
must know the mistakes of the past, 
that we may avoid them in the 
future. It is highly important that 
we be familiar with the heresies of 
the past in order to spot them when 
they reappear in the future. 

The political heresy that gives us 
most distress at the moment is that 
of Communism. It should be care- 
fully examined in every public school 
in the land, and no collection of 
books should be called a library un- 
less it includes authortative works on 
Communism, and especially the 
works of the leaders of Communism. 
Perhaps such books may mislead the 
weak-minded, but the weak-minded 
are going to fall into some kind of 
heresy in any event. The important 
point is that knowledge of this error 
will arm the strong-minded against 
it; and armament of the strong is the 
defense of liberty. 

As a matter of fact Communism is 
far less dangerous to us than its twin 
heresy, Fascism, for Communism is 
an eastern product, alien to western 
culture, while Fascism is native to 
our own soil. Under the name of Ku 
Kluxism we have seen it raging in 
this country; and under the name of 
McCarthyism it is flaming again. 

Nevertheless, books on Fascism 
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should be read and studied by every 
American who aspires to cast his 
vote intelligently. His public library 
should have them available, includ- 
ing especially the works of the lead- 
ers of Fascism. 

Some people cannot stomach the 
thought that we should’ spend 
American taxpayers’ money, that is, 
the money of freemen, to buy books 
that denounce freedom. But those 
people need stronger stomachs. The 
basic principle of freedom of thought 
is its invulnerability. Perhaps the 
most valuable dictum that Jefferson 
left us is that of “the safety with 
which error of opinion may be tol- 
erated where reason is left free to 
combat it.” Those who shudder at 
the idea of granting freedom of 
speech to heretics lack the superb 
confidence of old John Milton’s 
scornful question: “Who ever knew 
Truth put to the worse in a free and 
open encounter?” 

Perhaps I should digress long 
enough at this point to remind you 
that this is strictly a political argu- 
ment, not a religious one. It relates 
to the battle for men’s minds, not for 
their souls. Religion regards the loss 
of a single soul as calamitous, but 
politics is more ruthless; it contem- 
plates a certain number of casualties 
philosophically, knowing that victory 
without losses is almost unheard-of. 
If we allow freedom of speech to 
Communism and Fascism, they will 
make some converts; but the losses 
will not be heavy enough to imperil 
freedom, while to deny free speech 
to anyone is to lose freedom at once. 

The great balance of power that 
controlled the western world from 
Waterloo to Sarajevo vanished in the 
smoke and flame of two world wars, 
leaving this country exposed in a 
way for which we were not prepared. 
After the first world war, indeed, we 
could not believe it and refused to 
take the obvious precaution of join- 
ing the League of Nations to assure 
our own safety. It took the shock of 
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a second war, a double one this time, 
to wake us up to the reality of our 
position; and the second war was so 
violent an attack on the free nations 
that most of them were left crippled 
and unable to afford us much as- 
sistance. 

In the circumstances it was 
natural, perhaps inevitable, that we 
should look first to the ramparts 
that stand between us and the threat 
from without. But we have been 
working on them incessantly for 
nearly ten years and I think they are 
now about as strong as we can make 
them. I submit that the time has ar- 
rived to shift the emphasis from the 
walls to the garrison that must man 
the walls. Hereafter we should worry 
not so much about improving the 
weapon as about improving the man 
who is to handle the weapon. For in 
the last analysis the best form of 
civil defense is neither an air-raid 
shelter nor an anti-aircraft gun, but 
an American passionately devoted to 
what the Constitution says is its 
chief aim: “to secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity.” 

In some ways I think the man be- 
hind the gun is in no need of further 
improvement. His courage would 
have won the approval of Agamem- 
non, his ingenuity and resourceful- 
ness have set new records, his endur- 
ance compares favorably with that 
of the Ten Thousand who marched 
with Xenophon. On battlefields the 
world around and on all the Seven 
Seas he has demonstrated his ability 
to drag the red-hot rake of war. 

But he is summoned now to a new 
form of combat, a war whose main 
theater of operations is neither on 
land or sea, but in the realm of the 
mind and spirit. Behind the bayonets 
of his visible foes looms a monstrous 
Idea that cannot be touched by 
guided missiles nor hurt by the 
chemist’s poisons. It is vulnerable, 
but not to cold steel and hot lead. 
It can be destroyed only by a more 
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powerful idea and the only one that 
exceeds it in strength is the self- 
evident truth that men are endowed 
by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, among them life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

This is not an American idea. It 
is as wide as the world, it is higher 
than Everest and deeper than the 
sea. It is indeed the firm foundation 
of our republic, but it extends far 
beyond our national boundaries, and 
the man who is to comprehend it 
fully must be more than an Ameri- 
can. He must emerge from parochial 
thinking. Even if his parish extends 
from Sandy Hook to the Golden 
Gate, he must think beyond it. His 
thought must surpass the immediate 
needs of today. It must go back to 
all wise and noble men of all ages, 
and it must range forward as far as 
philosophy can see. For the heart of 
Americanism, the thing that gives it 
life and value, is not of the North 
American continent and not of the 
last three centuries. The heart of 
Americanism is simply that aspira- 
tion toward justice for every man 
that inspired Buddha and Confucius 
and Socrates as it inspired George 
Washington. 

Since time began there has been 
only one way by which a man can 
free his mind from slavery to ma- 
terial things, temporary needs and 
petty desires. It is by studying the 
records left by the great and good 
of every time and every clime, and 
by trying to think their thoughts 
after them. Thomas Jefferson said 
that he consciously avoided incorpo- 
rating any new idea in the Declara- 
tion of Independence; he merely 
summarized what the wisest men 
had agreed upon for ages. Yet in so 
doing he produced what many regard 
as the greatest state paper ever writ- 
ten in the English language. 

It is the free mind, free to know 
the truth, free to study the noble, 
free to imitate the just, that makes 
the kind of American that those men 
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were who founded the republic on 
principles that were not their prop- 
erty but the common heritage of all 
mankind. It is the free mind that 
makes the kind of American who is 
not content with the land he lives in, 
but demands of it ever more justice, 
more wisdom, more devotion to 
liberty; but it is only that kind of 
American to whom later generations 
look back with pride and admiration 
and awe. 

But it is undeniably true that the 
free mind makes for a subversive 
character. Every American of the 
past who is worth remembering by 
the present was once regarded as a 
subversive character. And they were 
rightly so regarded, for they did 
subvert many an entrenched wrong, 
many an ancient folly, many a hal- 
lowed evil. Washington, Jefferson, 
Jackson, Lincoln, Wilson, and Roose- 
velt—all were controversial figures, 
all were enemies of the existing order, 
all were denounced as unsound men 
engaged in un-American activities. 
But all were free spirits and all ex- 
tended, in one way or another, the 
boundaries of liberty, so all now 
stand as mcnumental while their de- 
tractors are forgotten or are remem- 
bered only as painful examples of the 
folly into which otherwise sane men 
sometimes fall. 

We who are not of the heroic 
mould find it alarming to realize 
that to our unskillful hands is en- 
trusted the task of carrying on 
toward completion the work that 
such giants began. But the relent- 
less march of history has imposed 
that duty upon us and to escape 
most miserable failure we must strive 
to free our minds from the rut of 
our own small affairs and our own 
narrow lives. Our one chance of 
effecting it is to put ourselves in as 
close touch as we may with all the 
best that has been thought and said 
and done in times past and in other 
parts of the world. 

So those great doors that open on 
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Cathedral Street are more than 
merely the entrance to a _ public 
building. They are the gateway 
through which an ordinary man 
steps from Cathedral Street into the 
measureless world of thought, where 
a man may fit himself to become a 
better American by becoming more 
than merely an American. 

For never think that the destiny of 
America as the leader of the free 
nations lies in the hands of President 
Eisenhower and the Cabinet. They 
can, within limits, choose the path 
and point it out to us; but how far 
and how fast we follow it depends 
upon us. If America is to fulfill its 
destiny brilliantly, not the President 
only, but every ordinary American 
voter must become, to some small 
extent, a worthy leader of free men. 
It is a disconcerting thought, and in 
moments of discouragement some of 
us may find it an appalling thought, 
but it is the stern truth, and we are 
no true sons of the men of 1776 if we 
try to run away from it. 

But what shall we say of men who 
in this situation would use the ex- 
cuse of national security to hamper 
us in the search for truth? It is to 
the glory of Baltimore that thus far 
no serious effort has been made to 
strip the shelves of the Pratt Library, 
but it has happened in other cities, 
and when it can happen in any 
American city all Americans should 
take alarm. 

Yet within these walls, so far, any 
Baltimorean is free to range through 
any field of thought with no inquisi- 
tor to exercise any form of tyranny 
over his mind. So within these walls 
he may do all that his native 
capacity will permit to prepare him- 
self for that new and larger citizen- 
ship that the march of events has 
thrust upon him. For it is no longer 
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enough to be a good Baltimorean, or 
a good Marylander, or a good citizen 
of the Federal Union. Merely to in- 
sure the safety of the Union and of 
Maryland and of Baltimore one must 
be a good citizen of that vaster so- 
ciety that includes all free men. To 
expand one’s thought from Jack Pol- 
lack and the Fourth District to in- 
clude Nehru and all Asia, is a con- 
siderable intellectual feat; but we 
must do it, for leadership has been 
thrust upon us, and we dare not fail. 

We shall not altogether fail. We 
shall blunder, of course, and some- 
times we may shrink from our duty 
momentarily; but this nation, under 
God, has not had a new birth of free- 
dom only to fall victim to its own 
skulkers and cowards and men of 
little faith. 

But I am convinced that we have 
been too long tolerant of those who 
blatantly assert their monopoly of 
Americanism but who are in fact in- 
jecting into it poisons that are rotting 
out its heart. Men who would re- 
strict and restrain the liberty of the 
citizen, and above all his liberty of 
opinion are, no matter what they 
profess to be, enemies of America. 

I am not for silencing them, and 
still less for putting them into 
physical gyves and fetters, for they 
have the same right to speak their 
so-called minds that I claim to 
speak mine. But I do assert that 
such men should be subjected to the 
open scorn and biting contempt of 
every American who sees in the 
mighty republic of today not the 
culmination of our hopes, to be 
desperately defended against the 
world but only a fair promise of the 
greater and nobler nation that is to 
be the defender of the world. 

And only such an American is 
worthy of the name. 
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THE CITIZEN AND HIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 


By CHARLES E. HAGGERTY* 


“What should a citizen expect of 
his public library?” asked the busi- 
ness man across the desk from me. 
“Just what should it mean to the 
community? I sometimes wonder if 
my local library is accomplishing the 
job for which it was established. I’m 
sure that most citizens are like my- 
self. We don’t mind paying a rea- 
sonable library tax, but we want to 
be sure we’re getting our money’s 
worth.” 

The points raised by this man 
probably reflect the thinking of citi- 
zens in every part of our country. 
These are questions that reach deep 
into the heart of the library profes- 
sion and ASK THE LIBRARY TO 
JUSTIFY ITS EXISTENCE. They 
call for a re-examination of the ob- 
jectives of each library in its local 
setting and for a re-evaluation of its 
resources and services. 

Is this expenditure worth while? 
Gone are the days when the library 
could rest on its laurels. These are 
times when tax conscious citizens are 
questioning everything. The demand 
is for economy, for efficiency, for 
things that are important in the 
American way of life and in the hap- 
piness of the individual. 

Returning to the original question 
one may ask: What should a citizen 
expect of his public library? The 
question-has many facets. First, he 
has a legitimate right to expect his 
library board to provide sufficient 
funds to equip and maintain an ade- 
quate library to meet the needs of 
his community. Second, he has every 
right to expect the board and the 
librarians to maintain an up-to-date 
collection of books and other library 
materials which are attractively dis- 
played, conveniently arranged, and 
housed in clean and cheerful quar- 
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ters that are open hours convenient 
for the people. Third, he may expect 
the resources and services of the 
library to be publicized so all may 
know about them. And when he 
comes to the library, he should get 
courteous, prompt and efficient 
service. 

The progressive librarian will take 
steps to maintain an up-to-date col- 
lection of library materials. To ac- 
complish this she will bend every 
effort not only to obtain the best 
current books, but also to build a 
balanced book collection representing 
the sciences, arts, social sciences and 
other fields of knowledge as well as 
fiction. The public library, however, 
cannot possibly justify its existence 
primarily as a source of murder 
mysteries and westerns. Systematic 
weeding of obsolete, dirty, and tat- 
tered books will also do much to 
keep the book collection fresh and 
alive. 

Too frequently the public, and 
even librarians and board members, 
have labored under the illusion that 
the strength and importance of the 
library lies in the large number of 
books on the shelves. The library 
needs a basic core of books in each 
major field of knowledge, but the 
strength of the average public library 
lies not in materials that accumulate 
dust on the shelves, but in the active 
collection that is used. 

Can you imagine walking into a 
modern store where little effort has 
been expended to make the materials 
easily accessible for your inspection? 
Could you visualize this store with 
discolored battleship linoleum on the 
floors and decoration only in flat buff 
color—a store with no displays, no 
shelf labels, no color to brighten it 
up? Would you like to patronize 
this store? The odds are that you 
wouldn’t do much trading at an 
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establishment so obviously behind 
the times. Yet, an unbelievable 
number of public libraries fit the de- 
scription of the store depicted above. 
And many people feel just as you— 
they don’t care to patronize an 
establishment that is “all run down 
at the heel.” 

With a little imagination and 
effort the librarian can do much to 
advertise the services and resources 
of the library. Colorful book displays 
may be employed to call attention 
not only to new books but also ma- 
terials in various subject fields. Not 
content with this approach, the libra- 
rian will usually find that the local 
newspaper editor is willing to run 
feature articles and other items of 
interest about the library as well as 
the new book lists. Another source 
of publicity not tapped by most li- 
braries is the radio. The local radio 
station is usually willing to cooper- 
ate, and the American Library Asso- 
ciation provides a free list of spot 
announcements which the library 
may obtain. 

The principal goal of the public 
library is to provide and promote the 
use of materials and services in as- 
sisting people to maintain a peaceful 
and productive society and in aiding 
them to obtain personal satisfactions. 
To the extent that the library 
achieves its objectives, to that extent 
the educational and cultural levels of 
the community will rise and the lives 
of individuals will be enriched. 

The bookless life is to some extent 
a limited life for it is through the 
printed page that one may contact 
the greatest minds of the ages. And 
through books the reader can bridge 
continents, conquer time and tran- 
scend the finite limits of his own 
small world. For this reason, then, 
the library feels it has an obligation 
to introduce people to books. 

The library is primarily an edu- 
cational institution. Here the child 
may read for the joy of reading. It 
is here he forms library habits, re- 
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ceives guidance in reading, and de- 
velops attitudes and tastes that will 
go with him throughout life. He can 
read what he likes, explore as widely 
as he wishes, and progress at his own 
rate of speed. There is no pressure 
of assignments, or the competition of 
keeping up with the boy at the head 
of the class. The public library is 
always accessible to him even after 
school, on Saturdays and during va- 
cations when the school library is 
closed. 

In the progressive library there is 
a teen-age section or room where the 
young adult may find books on his 
vocabulary, interest and emotional 
levels. This aims to bridge the gulf 
between childhood and adulthood 
when one is too old to indulge in the 
“little kid stuff” and too young to 
handle the complexities and triangles 
of the “atomic age.” 

To the adult, the public library 
may be truly “a people’s university.” 
Through the guidance of competent 
librarians he may follow any course 
of study he pleases. The resources of 
his own local library, those of the 
state, and of the nation are at his 
command. If his education were 
terminated at an early date he may 
now pursue it, and indulge in as 
many fields of interest as he desires. 
If it is reference material he needs, 
the public librarian is there to assist 
him. Perhaps he will want to de- 
velop his talents or increase his ap- 
preciation of the arts or of the world 
about him. If it is recreation and 
relaxation he desires, he may find it 
through books on hobbies or through 
recreational reading. Many business 
and professional men escape from 
the tensions of the day through a 
murder mystery or a western, and 
they feel that as tax payers their 
money has been well spent. For that 
small group of people who wish to 
push back the horizons of knowledge, 
the library stands ready to assist. 
The adult, then, has access to the 
world of recorded knowledge through 
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his public library, and he is cir- 
cumscribed only by his own ability 
and by his desire to learn. 

“But we cannot do those things,” 
protests a librarian, “we're too 
small.” “Why,” the citizen may ask, 
“should libraries be so _ small?” 
Farmers have learned that they can 
usually do better through coopera- 
tion. Unions demonstrate that the 
working man finds strength through 
united effort. Business  establish- 
ments merge or federate because it 
will give them greater power, more 
financial returns, or will enable them 
to better meet competition. Schools 
have consolidated in order to secure 
more adequate funds, facilities, and 
personnel. Why can’t public libraries 
do the same? 

The way to cooperation through 
district library organization or 
through federation is open. I know 
of one county library that surpasses 
the fondest dreams of its smaller 
neighbors. At one time the small 
towns of that area struggled to 
maintain separate libraries, but their 
funds were too meager to achieve 
even a reasonable minimum of li- 
brary service. Sparked by some citi- 
zens who caught the vision of better 
things, representatives of the towns 
got together to explore the possibili- 
ties of a larger unit of library service. 
A few feared they would loose some 
of their local power but were finally 
convinced that they would get more 
for their money and effort by co- 
operation. 

Today the libraries in these towns 
have better physical quarters than 
ever before. The books represent a 
much broader subject coverage and 
are more up-to-date. And in addi- 
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tion to books they have access to 
recordings, films, pictures, film-strips 
and view masters-materials they 
never could have afforded alone. 
Their librarians being relieved of the 
technical processes of book selection, 
ordering, and cataloging, which are 
now done centrally at greater sav- 
ings, are able to devote their full 
time to circulation work and ref- 
erence. With a fresh supply of books 
coming in each month, the local 
libraries have more books than ever 
before; and they have the guidance 
of trained personnel from the main 
library in their publicity work, ex- 
hibits, and other activities. Even the 
small communities of a few houses 
have bookmobile service. 

“It is difficult to imagine,” said 
one patron of this library, “how we 
ever operated under our old system. 
We simply couldn’t get along with- 
out our present library for it reaches 
into our every activity and provides 
us with opportunities undreamed of 
before. We have found that we get 
no more out of our library than we 
are willing to put into it.” 

The library, Mr. Citizen, is yours. 
It caters to your interests and de- 
mands. Its rewards are legion and 
its influence for good is immeasur- 
able. The library will be just as alive 
and just as up-to-date as you de- 
mand and as you are willing to pay 
for. The decision is up to you. You 
will find, however, that your public 
library will usually be stronger and 
better able to serve you if both you 
and your library are willing to co- 
operate with others. And time will 
reveal that an energetic up-to-date 
library is potentially fruitful beyond 
words to portray. 
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KNOW-YOUR-LIBRARY MONTH 
November 1954 and 1955 


“Do you know your public li- 
brary?” This is a question that will 
come to the attention of 514 million 
members of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs in November 
1954 and 1955. Mrs. Robert F. Her- 
rig, Libby, Montana, and Chairman 
of the GFWC Libraries Division, has 
declared November the Know-Your- 
Library Month. Club women will be 
urged to visit public libraries in No- 
vember, to get to know them better 
and to find ways to help them grow. 
“Know and Grow” is the slogan of 
the GFWC Libraries Division for 
the next two years. The American 
Library Association is cooperating 
with GFWC in this program. 

The visits to the library in No- 
vember will be the “kick-off” in a 
two-year program of public libra- 
rians and club women working to- 
gether for better public library serv- 
ice. Public Librarians and trustees 
will welcome the opportunity to ac- 
quaint the women of the GFWC 
with the conditions, services, prob- 
lems and plans of the library. The 
Know-Your-Library Month in No- 
vember should be planned carefully 
and here are a few suggestions, all 
or a part of which may be helpful 
to you. 


1. Discuss the plans with Library 
Board of Trustees. 


2. Contact the president of the 
local GFWC club and the chair- 
man of the committee on libra- 
ries and make known your 
willingness to cooperate fully in 
the GFWC Know and Grow 
program. 


3. Explore with the president and/ 
or the library chairman the pos- 
sibilities of functions to bring 
club women to the library. This 
could be a weekly open house 
during the month; a single Open 


House occasion; a banquet with 
city officials; a tea or some kind 
of social occasion where the li- 
brary trustees would be hosts 
and the club women guests. 


. Prepare exhibits: 


(a) show how the iibrary 
through its local resources, 
inter-library loan, and loans 
from the state library helps 
club women prepare for 
their study programs. 


(b) display resources and serv- 
ices of the library directly 
related to the various proj- 
ects being undertaken in 
the current program of the 
local club. 


(c) demonstrate how the library 
acts as a clearing house of 
information on community 
events and activities. 


(d) show what portion of the 
tax dollar goes to the pub- 
lic library. 

(e) show how your local library 
and the libraries of the state 
fit into the national library 
picture, indicating areas 
with no service or inade- 
quate library service. 


(f) ask the state library agency 
to furnish a special infor- 
mational exhibit on the 
state’s plan for developing 
better libraries; or some 
other exhibit of special in- 
terest. 


. Arrange joint radio and TV 


programs with top club women 
sharing with the community, 
through discussion, the informa- 
tion on how the library func- 
tions to serve the entire com- 
munity. 

Plan a film showing for the 
visitors using one of several edu- 
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cational films about books, read- 
ing and libraries. Ask your state 
librarian to recommend a film. 

. Issue newspaper releases pub- 
licizing the activities of the 
Know-Your-Library Month. 

. Be prepared, at all times, to 
answer basic questions about 
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its use, financial support, book 
selection policy, plans for the 
future, etc. 


. Prepare a give-away piece for 


visitors, i.e, a book mark, a 
book list, an information sheet or 
the last annual report of the 
library. 


your library regarding extent of 10. Be informed, alert and friendly! 


AT YOUR STATE LIBRARY 


RECENT BOOKS OF INTEREST TO THE SMALL 
BUSINESSMAN AND INDUSTRY 


February - July, 1954 
Compiled by JAMES MONTEDONICO* 


ACCOUNTING 


How to save taxes through proper accounting. J. L. Boughner. Prentice, 
1954. $5.95. 


ADVERTISING 


Commercial art as a business. F. C. Rodewald. Viking, 1954. $2.95. 
Fifth annual of advertising and editorial art. Burns and McEachern, 


1954. $6.50. 

Handbook of window display. N. Castro. Architectural Book, 1954. 
$8.50. 

Publicity for prestige and profit. H. Stephenson. McGraw, 1953. 
$4.50. 


Publicity in action. H. Baus. Harper, 1954. $4.50. 


AMERICAN LIFE 


The Mennen story. A. Lief. McGraw, 1954. $3.00. 
Population problems. W.S. Thompson. McGraw, 1953. $6.50. 


: Recreation in the American community. H.G. Danford. Harper, 1953. 

+ $5.00. 

d World between the wars. I. Howe. Simon, 1953. $7.50. 

AUDITING 

F) Auditing (an introduction to the work of the public accountant) E. L. 

3 Kohler. Prentice, 1954. $9.00. 

BUILDING 

z How to remodel your home. E. R. Haan. Popular Mechanics Press, 

a 1954. $2.95. 

BUILDING 

4 The new architecture in Great Britain. W. Holford. Reinhold, 1954. 
$9.00. 


* Illinois State Library. 
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BUSINESS 


100 stories of business success. Editors of Fortune. Simon and Schuster, 
1954. $2.95. 


CAPITALISM 

American economic policy toward the Philippines. S. Jenkins. Stanford 
University Press, 1954. $4.00. 

Capitalism and the historians. F. A. Hayek. University of Chicago 
Press, 1954. $3.00. 

Patterns for industrial bureaucracy. A. W. Gouldner. Free Press, 1954. 
$4.00. 

Speculative and flight movements of capital in postwar international 
finance. A. F. Bloumfield. Princeton University Press, 1954. $1.00. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Mail for the world. L. Zelliacus. Day, 1953. $3.00. 
Transportation and the growth of cities. H.G. Gilmore. Free Press, 
1953. $3.00. 


ECONOMICS 

Determining the business outlook. H. V. Prochnow. Harper, 1954. 
$6.50. 

The dynamics of industrial management. R. Villers. Funk-Wagnalls, 
1954. $6.25. 

Enterprise in a free society. C. E. Griffin. Irwin, 1949. $7.35. 

Financial independence through common stocks. R. D. Merritt. Simon, 
1954. $3.95. 


ECONOMICS 

Future of undeveloped countries. E. Staley. Harper, 1954. $5.00. 

History of economic analysis. J. A. Schumpiter. Oxford, 1954. $17.50. 

Investment principles and policy. E. D. Pickett. Harper, 1954. $6.00. 

Management of industrial enterprises. R. N. Owen. Irwin, 1954. $8.00. 

Management of new enterprises. L. L. Bollinger. Irwin, 1954. $7.35. 

Marketing channels. R. M. Clewett. Irwin, 1954. $6.00. 

Steadier jobs: a handbook for management on stabilizing employment. 
Industrial Relations Council, 1954. $2.25. 

Today’s revolution in weather. W. J. Baxter. International economic 
research bureau, 1953. $3.00. 


ELECTRICITY 
Hail Columbia (Grand Coulee Dam). G. Sundborg. MacMillan, 1954. 
$5.75. 


EMPLOYMENT 
Jobs after retirement. M. Lehman. Holt, 1954. $2.95. 
Law of inventing in employment. J. S. Costa. Central, 1953. $7.50. 
Recent trends in occupational mobility. N. Rogoff. Free Press, 1953, 
$4.00. 


ENTERTAINMENT 
Musical production. C. Turfery. Pitman, 1954. $6.00. 
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FARMING AND FORESTRY 
Animal control in field, farm, and forest. W. R. Eadie. MacMillan, 


1954. $3.75. 
Forest policy. W.B. Greeley. McGraw, 1953. $5.50. 
GENERAL 
Firemen of industry. F. T. Moss. Firemen’s Mutual Insurance Co., 
1954. ne. 


News editing. B. Westley. Houghton, 1954. $6.00. 


GENERAL BUSINESS 
‘9 Commodity year book 1954. H. Jiler (editorial board). Commodity 
Research Bureau, 1954. $10.50. 
Effective letters in business. R. L. Shurter. McGraw, 1954. $3.95. 
“—o and satisfaction in your office job. E. R. Becker. Harper, 1954. 
2.50. 


HOUSING 


Build your own modern furniture. K.Grabe. Arco, 1954. $2.00. 

Housing U.S.A. (as industry leaders see it). Editorial Board. Simmons- 
Boardman, 1954. $5.00. 

Low cost homes. Today’s Woman. Arco, 1954. $2.00. 

Quality budget houses. K. M. Ford. Reinhold, 1954. $4.95. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


A charter for world trade. C. Wilcox. MacMillan, 1949. $5.00. 

A geometry of international trade. J. E. Meade. MacMillan, $5.00. 

Foreign exchange equilibrium. J. T. Walter. Pittsburgh University 
Press, 1951. $4.00. 

Post-war agricultural problems and policies in India. S. Thirumalai. 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1954. $3.00. 

Rebuilding the land of Israel. G. Canaan. Architectural Book Publish- 
ing Co., 1954. $12.50. 

United States administration of its international economic affairs. W. 
Parks. Johns Hopkins, 1951. $5.00. 


LABOR 

Impact of strikes. N.W. Chamberlain. Harper, 1954. $4.00. 

Industrial pensions. C. L. Dearing. Brookings, 1954. $1.50. 

Introduction to collective bargaining. D. Gagliardo. Harper, 1953. 
$6.00. 

Labor mobility in six cities. G. L. Palmer. Social Science Research 
Council, 1954. $2.25. 

Retirement and the industrial worker. J. Tuckman. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1953. $2.75. 

Unity and diversity in European labor. A. Sturmthal. Free Press, 1953. 
$3.75. 


LEGAL PROBLEMS 

Cases in court. P. Hastings. Heinemann, 1954. $2.95. 

Ethics in a business society. M. W. Childs. Harper, 1954. $2.75. 

Supreme court and supreme law. E. Cahn. Indiana University Press, 
1954. $4.00. 
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MONEY AND FINANCE 


Biography of a bank (the story of Bank of America). M. James. 
Harper, 1954. $5.00. 

Business management handbook. J. K. Lasser. McGraw, 1954. $8.50. 

Businessman must save himself. W.H. McComb. Harper, 1954. $1.75. 

Common stock: values and yields. W. J. Eiteman. University of 
Michigan Press, 1953. $2.50. 

How to raise your own salary. N. Hill. Napoleon Hill Associates, 1953. 
$3.95. 

The intelligent investor. B. Graham. Harper, 1954. $3.50. 

Mortgage lending experience in agriculture. L. A. Jones. Princeton 
University Press, 1954. $5.00. 

You can own a business. J. D. Wilbur. Field, 1954. $2.00. 


MUNICIPAL PROBLEMS 


The city fights back. H. Burton. Citadel, 1954. $5.00. 

Fundamentals of reservoir engineering. J. C. Calhoun. Oklahoma Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. $6.00. 

The municipal year book of 1954. C. E. Ridley. International City 
Managers Association, 1954. $10.00. 

Sewerage and sewage treatment. H. E. Babbitt. Wiley, 1953. $8.00. 

This is Buenos Aires. S. Streeter. McBride, 1954. $3.50. 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


How to be a secretary. M. Delano. Tupper and Love, 1954. $3.95. 
The wonderful writing machine. B. Bliven, Jr. Random House, 1954. 
$3.95. 


PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


Employment psychology: the interview. R. M. Bellows. Rinehart, 
1954. $3.95. 

How to be a successful leader. A. Uris. McGraw, 1953. $3.50. 

How to find and qualify prospects and get interviews. C. B. Roth. 
Prentice, 1954. $4.95. 

Keys to successful interviewing. S. Harral. Oklahoma University Press, 
1954. $3.75. 

Psychology of personnel in business and industry. R. M. Bellows. 
Prentice, 1954. $7.35. 

You're the speaker. V. Gough. Whiteside, 1954. $2.50. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photography theory and practice. L. P. Clerc. Pitman, 1954. $15.00. 
Short cut to photography. G. Frankel. Sterling, 1954. $2.50. 
Successful photography. A. Feininger. Prentice, 1954. $3.95. 


PLANT MANAGEMENT 


The determination of production. B. Cameron. Cambridge, 1954. 
$3.75. 
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POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


The great issue of politics. L. Lipson. Prentice, 1954. $7.00. 

Guide posts to the future. W.H. Wilbur. Regney, 1954. $2.50. 

Olson’s new deal for California. R. E. Burke. University of California 
Press, 1953. $4.00. 

Political handbook of the world. W.H. Mallory. Harper, 1954. $3.75. 


REAL ESTATE 
How to finance real estate. S. L. McMichael. Prentice, 1953. $5.00. 


SELLING 


Handbook of sales training. J. H. Davis. Prentice, 1954. $10.00. 

No sale, no job. A. R. Heron. Harper, 1954. $3.00. 

The relaxed sell. T. Whiteside. Oxford University Press, 1954. $3.50. 

The sales manager’s handbook. J. C. Aspley, 1954. $5.65. 

The salesman’s complete ideas handbook. E. Raux. Prentice, 1954. 
$4.95. 


STATISTICS 


American income and its use. E. E. Hoyt. Harper, 1954. $4.00. 

Introduction to opinion and attitude measurement. H. H. Remmers. 
Harper, 1954. $5.00. 

Methods of statistical analysis. G. H. Goulden. Wiley, 1952. $7.50. 


TECHNICAL PROBLEMS 


Metals engineering design. O. J. Horger. McGraw, 1953. $10.00. 
Welding processes and procedures. J. L. Morris. Prentice, 1954. $5.00. 


TELEVISION 


Elements of mathematics for radio, television, and electronics. B. Fisher. 
MacMillan, 1954. $7.25. 

Practical television engineering. S. Holt. Rinehart, 1953. $7.50. 

Techniques of television production. R. Bretz. McShaw, 1953. $10.00. 

Television broadcasting. H. Chin. McGraw, 1954. $10.00. 

Television writing and selling. E. B. Roberts. The Writer Inc., 1954. 
$5.75. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


WILLIAM D. Murpny, Editor* 


THE LIBRARY OF THE TRANSPORTATION 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


By C. A. PEARCEt 


The TAA despite its name is not 
a trade association. It was organ- 
ized in 1935 as a clearing house for 
all forms of common-carrier trans- 
port-rail, motor, air, water, freight 
forwarder, and pipe line—and users 
of transportation and investors in 
transportation. Its main objectives 
are to develop a widespread public 
appreciation of the importance and 
problems of transportation; to de- 
termine and seek the adoption of 
sound national policies for the con- 
duct and regulation of transportation 
in the public interest and to resist all 
measures and trends leading to fed- 
eral ownership of any form of trans- 
portation. Its members include in- 
dividuals, corporations, and partner- 
ships engaged in agriculture, in- 
dustry, finance, wholesale and retail 
trades, as well as, in transportation. 

It is not concerned with the pro- 
motion of one form of transport 
against another, but seeks to repre- 
sent what is best for the public in- 
terest. As such an organization, it 
enjoys the active support and co- 
operation of the national trade or- 
ganizations representing all forms of 
common carriers. The association is 
a research and educational institu- 
tion and as such a library is an im- 
portant part of the organization. 

The library was founded in 1945. 


* Librarian, Kirkland, Fleming, Green, Martin 
& Ellis, 33 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. 

+ Librarian, Transportation Association of Amer- 
ica, 130 N. Wells St., Chicago 6. 


Its primary purpose is to help the 
staff and members, but like most 
special libraries, it is open to the 
public. The collection’s primary 
emphasis is on legal and statistical 
material on transportation — with a 
secondary emphasis on business and 
economic conditions. This secondary 
emphasis is understandable when 
you consider that all publications, 
speeches, and statements of the As- 
sociation are checked in the library. 
These publications often include 
comparisons of transportation with 
other forms of private enterprise. 

The actual book collection consists 
of some 1,500 books of which a large 
percentage are government publica- 
tions. The collection of government 
documents in the transportation field 
is as complete as we can make it, 
and is one of our most valuable 
tools. The library, when Congress is 
in session, follows legislation very 
carefully—we read the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD and note all 
congressional action in a News Sum- 
mary which is sent to members twice 
a month. We publish an Accession 
List once a month and new books are 
noted in a house organ every weck. 

Our magazine collection of ap- 
proximately 75 periodicals monthly 
forms one of our major sources of 
information. These magazines are 
read—some are clipped, some routed 
and a bimonthly list of magazine ar- 
ticles is circulated to our staff. 

The library maintains active clip- 
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ping files—six daily newspapers and 
all trade periodicals are checked for 
current transportation news. These 
clippings form the basis for WHAT’S 
HAPPENING IN TRANSPORTA- 
TION, a news summary issued twice 
a month in the library. This news 
summary is circulated to all our 
members, professors of transporta- 
tion and any other interested groups. 
The library also does a restricted 
news summary which only circulates 
to members of our staff. Obviously, 
our clipping files are our most im- 
portant sources of information. They 
are kept by date in subject files and 
are weeded frequently. In the same 
files with the newspaper and peri- 
odica! clippings, we keep our book- 
lets and ephemeral material, in order 
that it may all be readily available. 
None of this material is catalogued, 
although our subject headings for 
files are made as synonymous with 
the catalogue subject headings as is 
possible. 

Our books are catalogued in the 
library—and as we use no classifica- 
tion system—but put the books on 
the shelves alphabetically by author 
—we make very intensive subject 
“5 headings. The catalogue itself is 
“s used almost solely by the librarians. 
co Our requests seem to be for very 
specific material (rather than re- 


2 quests for all that is available on any 

a one subject) and it is our duty to 

id find this material. For this reason a 

,: classification system has never been 
necessary. 


We make our own library cards as 
most of our material is too ephem- 
eral for Library of Congress cards. 
We do not place any time limit on 

4 book loans and we circulate our ma- 
% terial to all of our ten branch offices 
3 from Washington to San Francisco. 
Frequently this material is kept on 
permanent loan by the branch office 
with only a yearly check on its 
availability. 

We keep back issues of the RAIL- 
WAY AGE and TRAFFIC WORLD 
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but all other magazines are clipped 
after 18 months and discarded. The 
library fortunately has the use of a 
photostat machine so extra copies of 
magazine articles or clippings can 
always be made available to our 
borrowers. 

The library receives all types of 
requests from the most complex to 
the most elementary. We attempt to 
cooperate with colleges, universities, 
and elementary schools. To these 
students we distribute general ma- 
terial on transportation. On the 
other hand, from our staff, our 
members, and cooperating trade as- 
sociations, we receive requests for in- 
formation which are highly involved 
and may often require interpretation 
of the material as well. As a conse- 
quence we keep research files with 
the answers to such questions, in 
case, as often happens, the request 
reappears. 

The library is responsible for all 
its own acquisitions—and we are free 
to order what we think will be neces- 
sary for us to function. This entails 
considerable index scanning, as well 
as checking acquisition lists from 
other libraries. We are fortunate that 
our cooperating trade associations 
have in most cases excellent libraries 
and this makes exchange of informa- 
tion very easy. We also are a cen- 
tral ordering spot for all material to 
go to any of our branch offices— 
either book, periodical or service. 

In the legislative field the library 
makes great use of the Washington 
office, as those government publica- 
tions which we have trouble obtain- 
ing are often available to someone on 
the spot. They also supply us with 
extra copies of government material 
for distribution to branch offices. 
Then too they help us when we 
must meet a deadline on WHAT’S 
HAPPENING IN TRANSPORTA- 
TION and the latest information is 
not available. 

Although the library was organ- 
ized with only a part time librarian, 
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its present staff is three full time 
people. It is a part of the Research 
Department reporting to the Vice 
President of Research. It is housed 
in one room with shelves that extend 
to the ceiling. 

CATHERINE ANNE PEARCE is 
Librarian of the Transportation As- 
sociation of America in Chicago. She 
received her B.S. and B.L.Sc. from 
McGill University in Montreal and 
her M.S. in Library Science from the 
University of Illinois. 
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Her professional experience in- 
cludes employment as assistant Li- 
brarian by the Sun Life Assurance 
Co. of Canada, Librarian of Cana- 
dian Car and Foundry Co. and part 
time library work at the University 
of Illinois in reference and journal- 
ism. 

She is an active member of the 
Transportation Division of Special 
Libraries Association and also of the 
Illinois Chapter. 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


Davip JOLLy,}+ Editor 


Marty Brown* 


MONTICELLO COLLEGE, 
founded in 1835 is what is now the 
small village of Godfrey, near Alton, 
Ill., is a liberal arts junior college for 
women with a three-year preparatory 
school on the same campus. The en- 
rollment is 275. 

The founder, Benjamin Godfrey, 
was a successful business man who 


+ Assistant Librarian, Charles Deering Library, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, II 
* Director, Public Information. 


wanted his eight daughters to have 
the kind of education which would 
prepare them to be better wives and 
mothers. 

He persuaded the Reverend 
Theron Baldwin, of the pioneering 
Yale Band which brought higher 
education west of the Alleghanies to 
accept the principalship of Monti- 
cello. After consultation with Mary 
Lyon, founder of Mount Holyoke, 
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Baldwin established a program of 
education for women. 

A four-story building, regarded as 
palatial in those days was begun 
July 4, 1835, and classwork began 
April 11, 1838. 

This building burned in 1888 and 
was replaced by Caldwell Hall, built 
in 1890, and Baldwin Hall, built 
shortly after that. Fobes Hall was 
added in 1916 and Wade Memorial 
Building in 1926. All four buildings 
are connected by a hallway running 
north and south. 

Monticello’s library is in the build- 
ing formerly known as Reid Me- 
morial Chapel, an octagonal stone 
building projecting from the main 
building, but connected by a wide 
corner. The interior walls are pressed 
brick, with open wainscotting; the 
roof is open timber. It is beautifully 
adorned with cut-glass windows, 
carved stone corbels and window 
caps. 

The “Praise Angel” window in the 
east wall with two smaller windows 
on each side were given in memory 
of Harriet Newell Haskell, principal 
of the Seminary from 1867 to 1907, 
and her niece, Elizabeth Porter Has- 
kell, a member of the faculty from 
1898 to 1907. 

Before 1943 the library was in 
Fobes Hall, but due to lack of space 
was moved that year to the chapel. 
A wall-to-wall carpet was laid to re- 
duce noise. Chapel services, since 
then, have been held in Benjamin 
Godfrey Memorial Chapel, across 
the highway from the College. 

Hillis Arnold, noted sculptor and 
member of Moonticello’s faculty 
carved nine wood plaques for the 
south wall which depict girls in class- 
room work and extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. 

THE LIBRARY IS OPEN 24 
HOURS A DAY, enabling students 
to withdraw books at any time 
through a self-charging system. 

On the main floor of the library 
are tables and chairs to seat 96 per- 
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sons. Each table has two I.ES. 
lamps with reflector bowls. Along 
the south wall are open stacks. A 
balcony above this section contains 
more stacks—all open to the stu- 
dents. Only those books which an 
instructor requests to be in “closed 
reserve” are not immediately avail- 
able to students. A “browsing re- 
serve” is open to students for outside 
reading assignments, but books on 
the “browsing reserve” shelves may 
not be taken outside the library. 


A librarian, assistant librarian and 
students staff the library. The libra- 
rian has faculty status. 


The library contains some 22,000 
volumes as compared with 15,000 in 
1944 and 7,000 in 1935. In 1936 a 
collection of reference books and 
modern works in the fields of phil- 
osophy, history and the arts was 
given to the library in memory of 
Elizabeth Ralph Rosenthal of the 
class of 1916. Gifts from alumnae 
and friends of the college provide 
extra funds for additions to the 
library. 

In the fall new students are taken 
on a guided tour of the library and 
are tested on what they should know 
about where books are located and 
how to use the library facilities. 


A record library in Wade Hall of 
more than 400 record albums offers 
the best in music to those interested. 
These records may be “checked out” 
by the students and there is a record 
listening room nearby. Another room 
apart from the library has been set 
aside for informal reading and dis- 
cussions. 


In the past a Book Fair has been 
held each year before the Christmas 
holidays. A book shop brings a selec- 
tion of books to the Monticello Li- 
brary, enabling students to choose 
gifts or buy books for themselves. 


Each month a display of books by 
a particular author or about a par- 
ticular subject is set up on shelves 
near the loan desk. 
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Persons outside the College are 
free to use the library. 

Book selection is based upon sug- 
gestions from the faculty with the 
final choices left to the librarian. 

Beginning this school year an 
archive room containing old letters, 
records and Lincolnia will be or- 
ganized. Using the library as a clear- 
ing house for audio-visual aids is a 
possibility. 

Each year marks some improve- 
ment in the library. It is hoped that 
this year will bring new emphasis to 
the role that the library plays in the 
liberal arts college. 

Miss Marguerite Little, Monticello 
College librarian, received a bachelor 
of arts degree from Lindenwood Col- 
lege and a master of arts degree from 
the State University of Iowa. She 
taught English and history and did 
library work in the Clarence Iowa 
Consolidated School and Forest City 
Iowa Public Schools. For the past 
two years Miss Little has been reserve 
librarian at Washington University 
library, St. Louis. 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


LouIsE ANTHONY, Editor} 


THE CASE OF THE MISSING BOOK 


By Gtapys LIvELy* 


Mr. Perry Mason, detective, leaf- 
ing through his mail, might work 
down to this letter—unless his effi- 
cient secretary had _ previously 
dropped it in the waste basket: 


Dear Sir: 


Can you help me solve the 
problem of the disappearing 
book? I am a school librarian in 
charge of a good school library. 
The patrons are young people 
between the ages of fourteen and 
nineteen. None of them are 
juvenile delinquents. None of 
them are even bibliophiles! Yet, 
when inventory of books was 
taken after school was out in 
June, several hundred books were 
not to be found. I am sure they 
were not taken by any one single 
thief. But who is the culprit? 

Have you any suggestions for 
solving the mystery? I shall be 
glad to follow your advice. 

Yours truly, 
A despairing school librarian. 


Do any of you who read this ar- 
ticle find yourself facing the same 
trouble? As school librarians we 
have no “special investigator” to 
turn to, such as the New York Pub- 
lic or any other large library might 
employ. And such book detectives 
usually devote their energies to the 

* Librarian, East Senior High School Library, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

t Director of Libraries, Public Schools, Alton, 


Ill., and member Advisory Committee Illinois 
State Library. 


recovery of rare, single volumes or 
to the prevention of mutilation or 
forgery of expensive acquisitions. To 
hire Mr. Mason—if the problem did 
not stump him completely — would 
take a sum of money probably larger 
than our annual book budgets. Since 
we cannot use this approach to our 
problem, let us pool our thinking and 
perhaps devise some remedies. 


Under the subject, “Book theft 
and losses,” LIBRARY LITERA- 
TURE in recent years has listed al- 
most nothing pertaining to the prob- 
lem of missing books in public school 
libraries. We offer here a few gen- 
eral observations, a sketchy analysis 
of rough estimates of losses in two 
school libraries, and a few sugges- 
tions for attacking the problem. We 
invite further comment from all of 
you. 

Most of our high school libraries 
are organized with open _ shelves 
around the walls of a single reading 
room. A few larger libraries may 
have adjoining stack space, also open 
to students. Groups of books are 
also loaned to teachers for quick 
access in their classrooms. The stu- 
dents are encouraged to use the 
books freely. That they also take 
them “for keeps” may not be sur- 
prising. But most of us complain 
that our rate of loss continues to in- 
crease. The loss of no single volume 
represents a great investment, but 
the total loss may become terrific. 

Let us examine the report of two 
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schools: School A has an enrollment 
of eight hundred senior high school 
pupils, a little over eight thousand 
volumes in the book stock, and a 
circulation of sixteen thousand an- 
nually. Yet this figure does not 
really show how extensively the 
books are used during the school 
day. 

Recently an inventory showed 206 
missing books, a very few of which 
had been lost in circulation and paid 
for. Sixty-five books were fiction. 
For the percentage-minded, this rep- 
resents a loss of 4% of fiction—the 
highest loss of any classification— 
and 2.5 per cent as the total loss. At 
three dollars a volume, some six 
hundred dollars would be required to 
replace the missing books. This is 
approximately three-fifths of the an- 
nual budget for books. In addition 
a great deal of time and effort is in- 
volved in ordering and processing 
such a large number of replacements. 

A larger high school in the same 
town has an enrollment of over 
twelve hundred pupils, a book stock 
of some nine thousand books, of 
which 2,130 are fiction titles. Here 
the annual circulation is twenty 
thousand; and in this school too the 
library is heavily used during school 
hours. A summer inventory of fiction 
showed 173 missing titles. The non- 
os fiction losses have not yet been de- 
termined. The percentage loss is 
: slightly over 8 per cent, but the 
i financial loss, at three dollars per 
ihe volume, is over five hundred dollars 

—for fiction alone. The replacement 
2: of the missing books would take a 
i pretty big slice of the thirteen hun- 
rs dred dollar budget pie. 
Other breakdowns of the inventory 
figures are appended, for what they 
may be worth. 
: | Both schools are in well-to-do mid- 
4 dle class communities. School A also 


has the children of some quite 
wealthy families and a large group 
7 are from a more highly educated 
‘ professional level. Some youngsters 
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have access to good home libraries. 
Since the communities might be con- 
sidered better than average, one is 
puzzled to understand the reasons 
pupils take books. 

Perhaps the pressure of the assign- 
ment, coupled with the failure to 
provide sufficient number of copies 
to meet demands, is the chief reason 
for taking books. A few borrowers 
may be too lazy or too negligent to 
make the effort to charge out their 
books. One notices also a general 
lack of respect for public property. 
This applies to more than just school 
and library property. It is doubtful 
if anyone takes books in the hope of 
obtaining a few cents by selling them 
as used books or for paper scrap. 
Then there are the show-offs — the 
boys and girls who are bragging that 
they can get by with theft. Once the 
admiration of the gang is won, prob- 
ably no further use of the book is 
made. 

But, having taken the books, why 
don’t the offenders bring them back? 
Is it laziness, fear of the penalty if 
one admits his misdemeanors, or just 
a “don’t care” attitude? This lack of 
respect for public property, as men- 
tioned above, is shown by a few per- 
sons who show no willingness to re- 
turn a book belonging to the library 
that they see lying around or who 
believe that “finders are keepers.” A 
desire to own books may be another 
reason; ownership of cherished books, 
however, may promote a greater re- 
gard for the property of others or of 
the group. 

Most of us school librarians are 
not students of social problems nor 
trained psychologists. We might find 
additional reasons for the conduct 
here described if we probed more 
deeply. But as casual observers we 
note a general trend toward laxity 
and individual exhibitions of selfish- 
ness. On all sides we hear of cases 
of juvenile delinquency, but we are 
generally thankful that they do not 
occur in our own communities. For- 
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tunately most of our young patrons 
are pretty good kids. 

But, what are we to do about the 
others? 

The problem is not new. Once 
upon a time books and manuscripts 
were chained to shelves and used 
only within the library. Still some 
were stolen. When curses were 


effective and the fear of the future 


damnation of the soul was intense, 
threats were written in books as pro- 
tective devices. One school boy com- 
posed this one: 


“Small is the wren, 
Black is the rook; 
Great is the sinner who steals this 
book.” 


Another wrote: 


“This book is one thing, 
Hemp is another; 
Steal not this one thing; 
For fear of the other.’” 


It is needless to advise you not to 
trust in such maledictions today. 
Threats of hanging, even during 
early days, did not deter the pick- 
pocket, who often robbed the spec- 
tators watching the hanging of a 
pick-pocket who had had the mis- 
fortune to be apprehended. 

Speeches, publicity of all kinds, 
and appeals to the better nature of 
our patrons are suggested. Guards 
and inspectors are advocated. A day 
of return with no questions asked 
about materials brought back has 
been proposed. In desperation a re- 
turn to the closed shelf policy is ad- 
vised. 

Posting guards and making a 
stringent door check of all materials 
taken out of the library would re- 
quire additional help. Students might 
be persuaded to do the checking; 
some might refuse such police duty. 
Perhaps the young people could be 
urged or trained to bring with them 
no texts or books of their own, so 
that all books carried out of the 
library could be checked. Certainly 
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the charge-out desk should be so 
placed as to give opportunity for 
careful and unobtrusive supervision 
of the books carried out of the 
library. 

Locker inspections have been tried, 
and we must admit that culprits 
have been found and quantities of 
missing books recovered. Personally, 
we feel that such is a “police state” 
action. A child’s locker, like a man’s 
house, should be as inviolate as his 
castle. 

What follow up procedures are 
best in case the door checkers or 
locker inspectors find the persons 
making unauthorized borrowings? 
One school reported that the guilty 
persons were required to pay the 
purchase price of such books as were 
found in his possession. The school 
administrator backed up this pro- 
cedure. Some schools deny the of- 
fenders their “library privilege’”—a 
policy frowned upon by the leaders 
in school library work. 


Elimination of all fines is also 
tried. It is possible, of course, that 
persons taking books without charg- 
ing them might be doing so in the 
fear that his forgetfulness or negli- 
gence might entail future fines. 


It might work to appoint as moni- 
tors the leaders of groups whose ac- 
tions about the school are suspect. 
This is suggested by those who hold 
to the belief that it takes a thief to 
catch a thief. 

The recommendation that the li- 
brary establish a policy of not re- 
placing missing titles can hardly be 
justified. How can _ good library 
service be maintained without cer- 
tain indispensable _ titles? The 
library’s copy of the most recent 
WORLD ALMANAC, for example, 
would surely have to be replaced, if 
possible. The innocent public as a 
whole would be penalized unjustly 
under a non-replacement policy. 

To keep advertising the losses in 
the hope of possible future returns 


a 
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can be tried. A series of talks which 
reached all students through English 
classes brought good results in one 
case. Here are a few publicity de- 
vices that have dramatized losses: 
One librarian assembled all the 
available book jackets of the missing 
books and created a display with the 
theme: “Please bring back the books 
that belong to these jackets.” An- 
other put the jackets around card- 
board dummies and piled up an 
effective heap of “Books in Hiding.” 
Still another persuaded artistic help- 
ers to make replicas of silver dollars 
which were stacked up to show how 
much money was required to replace 
the missing books that would have 
been so much better spent for the 
purchase of new publications. This 
combined an appeal both to self- 
interest and to the group welfare. 


Another library, not a school li- 
brary, made up a book plate remind- 
ing the borrower that the book which 
had aided and befriended him would 
be helpful to many others if returned. 
The plate was pasted on the leaf 
facing the beginning of the story. 
The librarian reporting this still 
maintains her belief that people are 
essentially honest, “only they need to 
be jogged a little to remember it.’”* 


The soundest procedure, it seems 
to me, is to do one’s best to supply a 
reasonably adequate number of 
copies of those titles most popular 
or most in demand to meet regular 
class assignments. Reserving books 
and limiting loan periods are old 
standby tricks to provide the widest 
use of books. Younger students may 
need coaching to understand this. 
One cannot take for granted that 
they understand the rules, unless 
these are explained, frequently. 


Certainly a return to the closed 
shelf should be the last resort in any 
modern library —school or public. 
The belief in the advisability of the 
open shelf is well established, but we 
present again the reasons for the ar- 
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rangement of books on open shelves. 
These were summarized in an excel- 
lent article about book losses in a 
college library.* 


Chiefly, open shelves assist in the 
process of educating our young peo- 
ple—and their education is the rea- 
son for our school libraries and for 
our jobs as librarians. The pupils 
may examine at first hand the vari- 
ous materials available. There are 
no limits to the advantages of brows- 
ing in becoming acquainted with 
books. The youngster who is not 
exactly sure what he needs may find 
satisfactory books as he browses. He 
may find entirely adequate substi- 
tutes for specific titles that may not 
be available when he wants them. 
These substitutes also may lead him 
into paths of widening interests. 

Not all of our pupils in high 
schools have mastered the art of 
using the card catalog or other tools. 
As they search the open shelves, 
students may make up for their lack 
of skill in using these devices. 


A few economies of time and 
labor are probable. Time is saved 
for both student and librarian, if the 
pupil can assemble his own material. 
Fewer helpers may be _ required, 
though it is possible that library 
workers may actually be spending 
greater time and effort in re-shelving 
books and in reading shelves. 

Summed up, the chief advantage 
of the open shelf is stated in the 
sentence, “Books become §alive.’® 
The user of the library himself 
achieves the desired result of getting 
the right book to the right person. 

Two disadvantages might be men- 
tioned: Some young people abuse 
the confidence displayed in them by 
stealing and/or mutilating the books 
or by misplacing or concealing them 
for selfish use. (Well, that’s what 
we have been talking about.) A sec- 
ond contention is that instead of 
pupils finding their interests broad- 
ening they may be overwhelmed by 
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too great a wealth of material. 
Such a wealth of material, however, 
is still the goal rather than the 


One librarian 
Threw up her hands and quit; 
But that didn’t help a bit. 


reality in most school libraries. 
Closing the shelves, if the physical 
facilities allowed, would require 
many additional persons to “wait on 
the trade.” Unless lots of students 


May I repeat? I think we do have 
a problem. Have you a similar one? 
Again I urge you to share your 
opinions and suggestions. 


help could be exploited, the cost of 
on. “Inscriptions in Books.”’ otes 
such personnel might be greater than and Querks, ser. 1, X (10 Oct., 1854) 309, 


the value of the lost books. as quoted by Lawrence S. Thompson_ in his 
article, “A Cursory Survey of Maleditions. 
We have been able to confirm a Bulletin of the New York Public Library, 
Feb., 1952, page 69. 
figure of five per cent reported as an &. 3 B. B “Book Inscriptions,” in Notes and 
allowable loss in base libraries of the Queries, ser. 4, VI (9 July, 1860) 26, as 
quoted by L. S. Thompson, op. cit. p. 69. 
army, nor have we seen such figures 3. Conron, Mary E. Library Journal, Oct. 1, 
: 1951, pages 1903-4. 
elsewhere. Our losses may be high, 4. Burke, John Emmett. “A Statistical Analysis 


but le Ss - > i of a College Library.” Peabody Journal of 
all keep attitude Education, July, 1953, p. 10-21. 
toward them. 5. op. cit., page 20. 

I 


What happens, if extra copies are purchased? 
School B took a look at this series of figures: (fiction) 


1952 1954 
Inventory Inventory 
One copy missing of four or more copies accessioned 5 3 
Two copies missing of four accessioned............ 2 1 
One copy missing of three accessioned............. i) 8 
Two missing of three accessioned................4.. 3 none 
One copy missing of two accessioned.............. 57 57 
Two missing of the two accessioned............... 2 2 
One copy missing of only one accessioned.......... 62 76 
II 
Percentage losses in School A by classes: as shown by 1954 inventory: 
Volumes Volumes 
Class in stock missing Percentage 
29 none XXX 
136 6 4.4% 
578 11 1.9% 


Language, including books in 


French, German and Spanish... 807 7 
Applied science, useful arts...... 364 26 
‘ 290 2 

History, excluding 1,165 10 

World War II books.......... 135 17 
325 6 
640 8 
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9% 
2.1% 
over 7% a 
7% 
6% 
3% 
8% 
12.5% 
18% 
1.2% 
2% 
4% 


Books published, 1949-1953 
Yearly listing: 


Books published, 1941 to 1948 
(included in group just above a few pub- 
lished before 1940 


Do the more recently published books disappear in larger numbers than 
older ones? 


Here are the figures for fiction: 
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Number of volumes missing 


in School A; in School B 


THE INDEX OF ILLINOIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 


CIRCULATION 


Prepared by the University of Illinois Library School 
Under Direction of HAROLD LANCOUR* 


Below in Table 1 are shown the quarterly values of the Index of Illinois 
Public Library Circulation for 1953 and 1954. 


Illinois Public Library Circulation by Three-month Periods Since 
January, 1953. Based on a Sample of 36 Libraries (Circulation 
for the Corresponding Three-month Period of 1939 = 100.) 


This index is a statistical measure of the rate of circulation achieved by 
Illinois Public Libraries as compared with their circulation in 1939. The 
index is based on current monthly circulation reports from 36 libraries, which 
as a group are known to constitute a representative sample of all the public 
libraries in the State. The figures below are percentages based on 100 as the 
actual circulation of the libraries in the sample group for the corresponding 
quarter of 1939. The figure for each quarter is that percentage which is larger 
than the rates of circulation of exactly one-half of the 36 libraries for the 
three months in question, and is smaller than the rates of circulation of the 
other half of the 36 libraries. For further information on the Illinois Index 
and how to use it, see earlier issues of I/linois Libraries. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


70 
69 


* Associate Director of the Library School. 
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30 total 90 total 
1949 1 11 

a 6 26 

15 28 

2 6 

Apr. July Oct. 

a May Aug. Nov. 

June Sept. Dec. 

82 
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AROUND THE STATE 


What's News in Library Service 


BOOK WEEK CELEBRATIONS 


Outstanding Fall events for chil- 
dren, parents and all groups con- 
cerned with young people are the 
number of large metropolitan chil- 
dren’s book fairs being held this fall 
in different parts of the country, 
during or close to National Children’s 
Book Week, the Chicago Tribune 
Second Annual Miracle of Books 
Fair for Boys and Girls at the 
Museum of Science and Industry, 
November 13-21—exhibiting 1,500 to 
3,000 books. All will have special 
daily programs designed for children 
and related to children’s books. 


* 
PAPER BOUND BOOKS 


Have you ever wondered how 
other librarians handle, in their 1i- 
braries, some of the problems that 
beset you? If so, the Public Libra- 
ries Division of ALA may have the 
answer for you. This month sees the 
beginning of a new publication, The 
PLD Reporter, whose aim is to 
answer the question, “What are pub- 
lic libraries doing about —————-?” 

In other words, The PLD Reporter 
consists of reports on public library 
practices. The first issue deals with 
the use of paper-bound books in 
public libraries. Other subjects of 
timely interest contemplated for 
future issues are television in public 
libraries, cooperative ventures of li- 
braries, bookmobiles and many 
others. 

The PLD Reporter will be issued 
at irregular intervals, possibly three 
or four times a year, depending upon 
the clearly defined needs of public 
librarians. You may enter a stand- 


ing order or buy single or multiple 
copies. It is expected that the size 
and price of all issues will be ap- 
proximately the same as this one. A 
standing order is advantageous be- 
cause it means (1) a saving of 25 
cents on the first issue, and (2) no 
bother of ordering since each issue 
comes to you automatically, and 
there is no possibility of missing one. 

The interest in paper-bound books 
has been so great that you will prob- 
ably not want to miss The PLD 
Reporter, Number One. 

Order from ALA Publishing De- 
partment, 50 East Huron Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 

Standing order: $1.50 each. 

Single copies: $1.75 each. 

Quantity lots: special price. 

BOOKS FOR RETARDED 
READERS 

The Revised bibliography on this 
subject, compiled at the Illinois 
State Library, by Mrs. Vivian 
Howard, Head of Collections Unit is 
now available. We have had a great 
many requests for this revision. One 
of the interesting requests was from 
the U. S. Army, to send copies to 
Camp Tokio to be used in the Edu- 
cational Program there. 

* *£ & & 


LIBRARY ELECTIONS 


The Mount Pulaski township held 
a successful election for the estab- 
lishment of a township library on 
September 14. 

The East Peoria Township Li- 
brary voted a bond issue on August 
24, for the building of a $125,000 
Library. It will be a one story stone 
construction. 
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BOOK MOBILES 


The Granite City Public Library 
put into service a new $13,400 book- 
mobile this summer, purchased from 
the Gerstenslager Comipany. The 
service had been tried out and found 
favorable through the use of a 
Bookmobile borrowed for two years 
from the Illinois State Library. 

The Alton School Unit purchased 
a new Gerstenslager Bookmobile this 
summer after having experimented 
with a vehicle borrowed from the 
State Library. 

The Moline Public Library is to 
have a Bookmobile this Fall, accord- 
ing to the Moline Dispatch of 
August 14. 


INSURANCE FOR LIBRARIES 


Read, NEW INSURANCE FOR 
LIBRARY COLLECTIONS, by 
Charles W. Mixer, in Library Jour- 
nal, September 15, 1954. 


Junior Libraries is the title of a 
new publication designed for libra- 
rians and others working with chil- 
dren and young people. 

Its first issue features articles of 
special interest, a basic list of books 
for elementary school libraries, and 
appraisals of recent books for read- 
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ers, from beginners through high 
school. 

The same material is available as 
a special section of Library Journal. 
It first appeared there and as a 
separate periodical, September 15, 
and will continue through May 15. 

Junior Libraries is obtainable from 
R. R. Bowker Company, publishers 
of Library Journal at $2.50 annually, 
or single issues for 35c. 

V. Howard. 
* * & 


HOOPESTON LIBRARY 50th 
ANNIVERSARY 


September 19-25 was Anniversary 
week at the Hoopeston Public Li- 
brary. Each day stressed a specific 
library service— 

Sunday, Reception, 3-5 p. m. 

Monday, Fine Arts, 7-9 p. m. 

Tuesday, Church, 7-9 p. m. 

Wednesday, Business, 7-9 p. m. 

Thursday, School, 7-9 p. m. 

Friday, Clubs, 7-9 p. m. 

Saturday, Nearby Towns, 7-9 p. m. 

Exhibits and programs were fea- 
tured. A_ special booklet, “Our 
American Heritage of Books,” com- 
piled by Edith Rusk Bergstrom, was 
distributed as well as a bookmark 
with a drawing of the library. 


RURAL EDUCATION, NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


October 4-6 


Mrs.- Laura C. Langston, Chief, 
Extension Services, represented the 
Illinois State Library. 

Opening and closing sessions at 
Constitution Hall included the out- 
standing speakers: Eleanor Roose- 
velt, Samuel Brownell, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education; Victor 
Reuther of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations; and Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, U. S. Secretary of Agriculture. 

Division sessions and group discus- 
sions attended by the State Library 
representative covered: 


1. Exploring the means by which 
adequate educational oppor- 
tunities can become available to 
rural people. 

2. Adult Rural needs and pro- 
grams to serve them. 

3. Special aspects of a changing 
rural life. 

4. Promising lines of action for 
improved Educational Programs 
in rural areas. 

5. Migratory Workers—a _ rural 
education problem. 


|| 
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CARNIVAL OF BOOKS 


The year ahead promises an excel- 
lent series of authors and books on 
Ruth Harshaw’s radio program, Car- 
nival of Books. Will the children and 
parents in your area be able to hear 
them? 

Are there ways in which you can 
interest additional stations in carrying 
the program? 

Have you, local libraries and li- 
bray organizations, indicated to local 
radio stations the ways in which these 
programs will be publicized? Let us 
know some of the effective means for 


promoting listening to these children’s 
book programs. 
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A. L. A. shall be glad to receive de- 
scriptions of unusually successful 
ways in which Carnival of Books is 
promoted and will try to summarize 
and make these ideas available 
through Top of the News and other 
library publications. 

Stations carrying the program: 


ILLINOIS 
WMAQ Chicago 
WEEK Peoria 
WMAY Springfield 


NEIGHBORING 
WOoOc Davenport 
KDTH Dubuque 
WKYB Paducah 
WBOW Terre Haute 


STATISTICS ISSUES, September 1954. Please return to us copies you 


don’t really need. 


OAK PARK voted an increase in Library Tax on November 2. 


NEW LIBRARIANS: 


ALGONQUIN, Ardis W. Gardner 


HARVEY PUBLIC LIBRARY, Ruth Cain 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, Doris Northenscold 


COLFAX, Mrs. Carl White 
VIENNA, Cornelia Gray 


de Lafayette Reid spoke before the Illinois chapter of the Catholic Li- 
brary Association in Chicago on October 23, on “The librarian’s role in 


handling audio visual material.” 


— 
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continued on our mailing list, please notify the ILLINOIS STATE 
LIBRARY at once. In the case of a new address, please give us your 
former address in order that the old one may be removed from our 
files. 


Your cooperation in this will help us to keep our mailing list up to 
date, avoid duplication, and give you better service. 


Send corrections and changes in address to the Editor, ILLINOIS 
LIBRARIES, Illinois State Library, Springfield. 
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